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Introduction 

I feel privileged and honoured to be giving this prestigious lecture 
for at least two special reasons. Maulana Azad was one of my 
heroes in the 1950s India when I was growing up. The publication of 
India Wins Freedom (IWF) in 1959 was a major event in my life. It was 
the first time that the recent and received history of the Partition 
became unbundled from the fine package which we had ail been 
brought up on. The quest to define Indian nationhood is yet an 
unfinished one, but an understanding of the Partition, which IWF is 
about, is an indispensable part of it. 1 The second reason is of course 
that I am able to join a distinguished line which starts with my other 
hero Jawaharlal Nehru. Never in my wildest dreams when I was a 
teenager could I imagine such a conjuncture. Even today when 
there are many critics of Nehru and his secular ideal as well as of his 
economic programme I remain convinced that India has not yet 
had his match as a Prime Minister. 

Azad and Al-Hind 

Maulana Azad was a rare combination of a scholar, indeed a 
theologian, expert in the classical languages Arabic and Persian 
but also a powerful Urdu journalist who served the cause of 
independence in many capacities. His writings ranged from 
commentaries on the Quran to his last book, IWF. His ability to make 
a living separation between his deep religiosity and his fierce 


I have dealt with the quest for Indian nationhood in my recent collection 
Development and Nationhood (Delhi: Oxford). 
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membership of one of the great humane struggle for freedom that 
the 20th century witnessed has few parallels. He stuck to his deep 
beliefs both in Islam and in a secular Indian Republic. His life has 
lessons for us in a sense deeper than as a cliche to be meted out 
on the occasion of such a Lecture in his honour. 

One thing that struck me when I first read about the Maulana's 
life was the facility with which in his early years his family could 
move between Calcutta and Mecca and Medina. It was as if there 
was a corridor from the Holy Lands of Islam to the far eastern ends 
of India. In a sense, there is a continuity between his experience in 
the early 20th century and the story of Ibn Batuta's travels from his 
native Morocco through the Maghreb via the Holy Lands to India 
and China in the 14th century. This area was the Islamic global order 
a vital part of which was Al-Hind, 'the entire Indianized region from 
Sind and Makran to the Indonesian Archipelago and mainland 
Southeast Asia' whose history is being traced by Andre Wink in his 
magnificent multi-volume project of which the first three volumes 
have already appeared. (Wink (1990, 1995, 2003)). As Wink says in 
the introduction to his first volume : 

"...The growth and development of a world economy in and 
around the Indian Ocean-with India at its center and the Middle 
East and China as its two dynamic poles-was effected by continued 
economic, social and cultural integration into ever wider and more 
complex patterns under the aegis of Islam.,.. Already long before 
the arrival of the Portuguese, the region from East Africa and Ethiopia 
^ Arabia, the Yemen, Persia, India and the Indonesian Archipelago, 
increasingly acquired a unitary Islamic identity, a distinctive historical 
personality, which made it the largest cultural continuum of the 
world.... It was not the Europeans-the Portuguese, Dutch or British— 
who made a world economy of the Indian Ocean in any sense 
From the very beginning the integrative processes which occurred 
here under the banner of Islam have set it apart from the 
Mediterranean world." (Wink, I, p, 4) 
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I quote this lengthy passage to make several points. First is to say 
that what we call Globalisation has had many avatars. In the pre- 
Columbine world, the Roman Empire was one phase of globalisation 
which stretched across Europe and much of Central Asia and North 
Africa. 2 The Islamic phase began as the Roman Empire decayed 
and shifted the geographic center of the globalised order eastwards 
towards India and stretched even to China. The Islamic global order 
survived onslaughts from the West by Christendom (Crusades) and 
from the east by the Mongol armies, It absorbed the latter but the 
former proved intractable in the long run. Once the Columbine (or 
Da Gama) era began with the discovery of America and the sea 
route to India both in the last decade of the 15th century, a new 
'world system' was born. The geographical extension beyond Europe, 
Africa and Asia to the New World and the Antipodes made this new 
order truly global. 

The Many Avatars of Globalisation 

The current phase of globalisation is several avatars down from 
the Iberian phase which was born in the late 15th century. That 
order went through a critical phase when in the 16th century Luther 
split the Christian Church and a Protestant expansion was added 
to the original Iberian Catholic thrust. But soon after in the 18th 
century. Enlightenment took the initiative away from the Church 
and a rational modern phase was inaugurated. It was during this 
phase that Industrial Capitalism had its origins in the remote North 
West corner of Europe. In many ways, world history and indeed 
cultures have never been the same since. 

The change from the Islamic phase of globalisation to the Iberian 
Catholic phase was not very dramatic. There were technological 
innovations-the fast sailing ship mounted with manoueverable guns 


2 - There was a Hindu movement outwards to the archipelago which we now 
identify with Malaysia and Indonesia. But its geographic limits were reached 
early on by the borders of Cambodia/Vietnam where the Sinic order took 
over. 
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being the crucial one-which gave an advantage to Iberian sailors. 
(Cipolla (1964)) But that could have been reversed and the Islamic 
order could have recovered. Indeed, it fought on as the Ottoman 
Empire for two hundred years more. What made the Western European 
tilt to globalisation hard to reverse was the clutch 3 of industrial 
innovations which occurred in mid 18th century England. Whatever 
we may say about its earlier forms such as merchant capitalism etc.. 
Capitalism proper was inaugurated with the Industrial Revolution. It 
was technology which gave the West its superiority for the next 200 
hundred years. 

Mercantile Empires had long preceded the rise of Industrial 
Capitalism. The Iberian expansion had carried with it Papal blessings 
and a crusading spirit to the Americas. The later Protestant Empires 
of Holland and England were interested more in the money of the 
people they traded with than their souls, yet they took the Church 
along with them. This was, in my view, superficial but the beliefs of 
the Europeans who went across the world selling the new industrial 
exports of Industrial Capitalism were a muddle of Enlightenment 
and Christianity. Thus Western Civilisation (so-called) came to the 
Iberian colonies in its pre modern anti rational Catholic variant and 
the Dutch and English colonies got a strong dose of trade and 
rationality with soft pedaling of the Christian elements. What made 
the colonials swallow the dose, stick and persist with the combination 
was the superior technology born out of godless Enlightenment and 
yet the Church in its several sectarian denominations abrogated to 
itself an air of superiority as a consequence. 

Cultures and The Challenge of Modernity 

What resulted from this as far as the rest of the world was 
concerned was the challenge of modernity in the form of 


3 - I am aware that there are many caveats to add to this simple account of 
industrial capitalism's origins. For my purposes today however, the simple story 
is sufficient. 
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Imperialism-a double challenge to the cultures of the vanquished 
and to their economies which were transformed through exchange 
and the introduction of new technology. 

Culture is a contested concept. While cultures have existed since 
time immemorial, the idea of culture as a category of study is a 
product of the Enlightenment. Indeed the study of cultures and their 
articulation is no older than the late 19th century when James Frazer 
published his classic work The Golden Bough. Since then 
anthropologists have mapped out several cultures, their lifestyles, 
their kinship structures, their beliefs about this and other worlds. But 
culture as a concept has left academia and acquired a political 
force of its own as an ideology of nationalism. 

Recently with the revival of various religious fundamentalisms, it 
is fashionable in most progressive circles to adopt a 'secular' definition 
of culture separating it from religion. While in the 20th century an 
agnostic or even atheistic form of culture grew up in the West and 
transmitted itself to the children of Enlightenment (among whom I 
count myself) everywhere, it is important for my purposes to view this 
separation as a recently evolved phase of culture and not a structural 
permanent aspect. Thus I shall take cultures as loaded heavily with 
religion for much of known history. This helps sharpen the difficulties 
we face today on the issue of culture. 

Culture is often though to be some timeless constant with deep 
roots and ancient histories transmitted across generations in an 
unchanging fashion. Those who champion this view seek ways of 
rooting culture in beliefs and objects which can claim to be 
changeless. Hence the emphasis on texts which are said to be divinely 
inspired or even pronounced. But a culture is as much a product of 
social and economic forces as most other human practices. Texts of 
even divine provenance are found, on critical examination, to be full 
of disputed items or a result of multiple inputs over a period of time. 
The selfsame text undergoes different interpretations despite claims 
that there can only be one reading of a text, Culture may change 
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at a pace slower than more material objects. It may and indeed 
does exert a profound influence on social and economic iife. But it 
is as much an endogenous product of human social practice 
as is the economy or technology or even knowledge. 

The inauguration of the late 18th century Enlightenment or modern 
phase of capitalism caused a crisis for all religions. Christianity was 
challenged at home by rationality and science. Newton and Faraday 
and Harvey and Darwin demolished the Genesis story as a description 
until it now survives more as a parable than as literal truth. But Islam 
and Hinduism and every other religion also went through crises. For 
Islam the crisis was delayed due to the existence of the Ottoman 
Empire which in its own ramshackle way held the flag aloft for the 
Islamic world order described by Andre Wink in the quote above. 
But this delay made the crisis all the more profound when it came. 
From mid-19th century onwards, there were stirrings within Islam to 
meet the dual challenge of Western Imperialism—to the economy 
and to the religious/cultural ecology. The reactions as always took 
two alternate paths. One was the reassertion of orthodoxy, a call to 
return to the origins of Islam and the other path was to adapt and 
modernize to meet the challenge, (Hourani (1991)) The real shock 
came with the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in the First World War. 
The dismemberment of the Empire and its fragmentation into various 
separate territories - each a proto nation and yet eager to rejoin 
the old union - are still with us and causing ructions around the 
Middle East. It was then that the full impact of Western Imperialisms 
was felt by the Arab world and beyond by Muslims everywhere. 
Then it was that the struggle for modernity in Islam was engaged 
and Maulana Azad was on the side of the modernists. 

Islam was not unique in this. A similar challenge was posed to 
Hinduism and its reactions also began in the early 19th century. Here 
again the twin paths of orthodox revivalism and modernist adaptation 
were taken. But the Hindus in India had no recent memory of a 
powerful world conquering Empire to seek solace in. The reactions 
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were heavily loaded in favour of various modes of adaptation, some 
closer to Christianity such as the Brahmo Samaj, and others somewhat 
closer to ideas of revival as in the Arya Samaj. This reformist tilt is also 
for two other reasons specific to Hinduism. It has met two previous 
challenges during its long history; first from Buddhism which battled 
with the ancient religion and receded abroad and with Islam whence 
Hindu society withdrew within its caste based structure. But Hinduism 
is also a religion like no other. It has no single text, no single Church 
or priestly order and no single deity. This makes it a constantly 
changing, adaptable body of beliefs and practices unlike any other 
religion. 

But along side with this religious/cultural response came the other 
response to the challenge of modernity posed by the Enlightenment. 
This took the form of nationalism and in this the habits of rational 
discourse were eagerly adopted by the nationalists everywhere. If 
the challenge was modernity, the response was modernization- 
nationalism, industrialization, mechanization. Nationalism is in a way 
a European idea universalized as no other European idea was. But 
as an idea transmitted from Europe to the periphery during the 
Imperialist phase of history, it shared the muddle I described above. 
It combined rationality and religion in various proportions in different 
territories. Thus Nationalism is an ideology sometime fused with religion 
and other times in conflict with it. Needless to say, Indian nationalism 
is a perfect example of this ambivalence. 

Socialism, is Challenge and its Demise 

As the challenge of modernity was faced by the various non- 
Western cultures and peoples in 19th century, a new ingredient was 
added very much from an endogenous reaction from within Western 
capitalist societies. This was Socialism as an ideology, as a movement 
and as a programme. Socialism was in its origin a secular ideology 
though religious versions of Socialism—Christian Socialism for 
example—are not unknown. The Marxian variant of Socialism, 
especially after 1917, its triumphant version Bolshevism was atheistic. 
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It was taken up by many nationalist movements as a response to 
the challenge of modernity in as much as it was rational and 
Technophiliac but anti capitalist. Socialism became a sort of religion 
for millions in the 20th century. 

Thus the cultural response to the challenge of modernity took 
the paths of revivalism or reformisms of the religion. The nationalist 
response to the materialist challenge of the Enlightenment aligned 
with religion or with socialism in different measures. Rarely there was 
a nationalism which wedded itself to liberal capitalist ideology. If 
capitalism, was to be welcome, it came as socialist modernization. 

The phase of Globalisation which we are living through at present 
is in some ways just another phase, another avatar of globalisation 
of the past but in many ways it is unique, For our purposes, its 
uniqueness consists not so much in the speed of technological 
change that it has imposed, nor in the qualitative nature of such 
change, but in the ideological vacuum in which it has erupted. I 
date the latest phase of capitalism as starting after the collapse of 
the Bretton Woods system in 1971 and the quadrupling of oil prices 
in 1973. A series of changes in capitalism, were unleashed then 
which we are coping with today. 4 Within these thirty years that it has 
been around, it has already seen the collapse of Socialism as a 
viable alternative ideology to liberal capitalism. One powerful support 
for non Western nationalisms in their struggle with modernity has thus 
been devalued. Even China which is seen to be formally committed 
to Socialism practices a pale version of the Old Truth when it comes 
to its economy. No other economy managed economic growth on 
par with capitalist rivals in Europe or elsewhere relying on Socialism. 

Socialism was a double edged sword. It could be deployed 
against Western Capitalism. But it could also turn against religious 
obscurantism, or just against any form of religion. While there are 


4 - For a general account of the nature of these changes see Meghnad Desai 
( 2002 ). 
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religious variants of socialism as I said above, none is robust. Socialism 
is an atheist ideology and hence its modernist appeal. Its 
devalorisation in late 20th century has left many in the so-called 
Third World bereft. Secularism in India derived some of its strength 
from a vague Socialist ideology or at least a love of the USSR. The 
collapse of Socialism came with the collapse of the USSR; a rival 
power to the United States of America suddenly vanished. Thus the 
anti-capitalist nationalism of the Third World has been doubly 
deprived. Their favorite ideology and the alternative model economy 
have both been demolished by capitalism in its latest phase of 
globalisation. 

Diasporas and Their Impact 

The second profound change rendered by late 20th century 
globalisation is its facility of movement of goods especially capital 
as well as people. Indeed movement of people was a salient feature 
of an earlier 19th century avatar of globalisation. But the crisis of 
that phase after the First World War made movement different. In 
the post 1945 phase, the Western world went through a period of 
over full employment and began to absorb immigrants from all over 
the world. Primarily however the old Imperial metropolises were the 
first stops for Third World workers. After 1973 this speeded up in that 
workers moved to the oil producing countries but also to the 
developed West. The 1980's and 1990's accelerated this movement. 

The result is a proliferation of diasporas. Every developed country 
has become multi-cultural, multiethnic. Western countries are no 
longer primarily Christian or even Judaeo Christian. Their cities are 
polyglot; their cuisine is a rich rainbow of many ethnic cuisines. Their 
schools educate children who speak strange languages and have 
parents whose practices and beliefs about child rearing are often 
at odds with norms of acceptable behaviour. The young adults of 
these diasporas are caught in a double bind of adapting to the local 
culture while pleasing their elders that they remain faithful to old 
practices from for away. The availability of internet and rapid afford- 
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able air travel have reduced the distance between their new home 
and their ancestral abode but that sharpens the intergenerational 
conflict. 

All of us have multiple identities 5 . Indeed it is human to have 
multiple identities since even in the most primitive societies, a person 
has multiple relationship-as a son/daughter, a brother/sister, father/ 
mother, wife/husband, cousin, nephew/niece etc. What happens 
with the arrival of Capitalism and modernity is that the number of 
identities multiply. There are occupations open to women for instance- 
as a doctor, teacher, counselor, politician, writer-which were not 
open before. Distances having been traveled, now there are other 
cultures and other people to associate with a daily life. New languages 
to learn and new beliefs to tolerate. With Globalisation especially in 
its latest phase, the number of identities it is possible to have has just 
exploded. 

This explosion of identities affects not only the diaspora but also 
the local or 'native' population. 6 Even as the diaspora may be 
relatively small, the change in the culture as it adapts to the multi¬ 
cultural context of globalisation can have a dialectical impact. On 
the one hand, local life is enriched not just culturally but even 
materially as the immigrants contribute special skills to the economy. 
But the change in old routines also upsets. The task of assimilating 
the newcomers falls on everyone but the locals see it as 
disproportionately their cross to bear. They doubt the loyalties of the 
newcomers and demand proof of a wish to integrate. 

Hostility to newcomers is not new. Xenophobia is in many ways 
just another side of the coin of communitarianism. The very notion 


5 For a cogent discussion of identity, see chapter 1 of the Human Development 
Report 2004 which is signed by Amartya Sen (2004). 

6 - Frequently 'natives' are just those who arrived some years earliers but who 
have made the effort to get integrated in their new culture. 
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of community is inclusive of the like but as a consequence excluding 
the unlike. Deeper the feeling of community, the less cosmopolitan 
a culture will be. Third World countries who have not experienced 
much immigration-such as India-can maintain policies that 
discriminate against the foreigner in terms of employment 
opportunities, residence and marital rights, citizenship. But developed 
countries have experienced the impact of globalisation in a much 
more acute form. On the one hand their industries have often been 
hollowed out as the production of mature manufactures has moved 
to the cheaper labour areas of the Third World. They are also 
receiving immigrants often clever professionals as well as unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers. Their legal regimes are non-discriminatory 
to the extent that the immigrants win rights of residence and 
citizenship much faster in the First World than they would in the Third 
World. 

Old fashioned racism is now difficult to display publicly. Yet a 
new variant of it has appeared as 'new' communitarianism. People 
who have been progressive and liberal have been discussing the 
notion that citizenship rights should not be lightly bestowed upon 
immigrants. A community has to have stiffer entry rules. At the very 
least, the immigrants have to be loyal to their new home in public 
whatever they may do in private. This was the basis of Norman 
Tebbit's notorious loyalty test for people of subcontinental origin 
watching cricket in England. He wanted them to show that they 
now 'belonged' to their new country. But a similar assertion is being 
made by commentators on the 'left' who champion the notion of 
citizenship and insist that immigrants should not be granted 
citizenship. There have been but ten years within which Norman 
Tebbit's ideas are now commanding wider support. 7 


7 ■ Prospects which is a magazine of ideas in the UK recently took up this theme 
though more to analyse it than to support it. See David Goodhart’s article in 
May 2004. 
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A new chapter has been added to this controversy by Samuel 
Huntingdon's latest book Who Are We ? 8 After centuries of welcoming 
immigrants and even boasting that it is a melting pot, there appear 
to be doubts in America about its national identity. Huntington 
contrasts the seamless national identity built up in the years following 
the Civil War to the situation since the 1960's when 'subnational, 
dual-national and transnational identities began to rival and erode 
the preeminence of national identity' (p.xv) The timing of this outburst 
is set by events of 9/11. This is the seminal event of globalisation that 
has shaken Americans culture. 'The tragic events of September 11 
dramatically brought that identity back to the fore. So long as 
American see their nation endangered, they are likely to have a 
high sense of identity with it. If their perception of threat fades, other 
identities could again take precedence over national identity' (ibid). 
It was by understanding this sense of identity that George W. Bush 
won the 2004 election. 

Huntington's analysis traces the fragmentation of the American 
identity as beginning with the Civil Rights legislation and the very 
difficult task of integrating one of the oldest immigrant communities 
in the USA-the Afro-Americans. But there are Hispanics now who 
want their language to be taught in schools along with English. 
Asians want their temples and mosques to be constructed practicing 
non-Christian religions. The events of 9/11 however put the spotlight 
on Muslims. Suddenly Islam has become the center of controversy 
and attention all over America and the developed world. There are 
Muslim diasporas all across the First World as their are diasporas of 
Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs America has absorbed many such groups 

previously and they have all assimilated. So why the fuss with the 
Muslims? 

To understand this is not easy. To be able to discuss the problem 
dispassionately is difficult but let me make an attempt. Many leaders 


8 Samuel P. Huntington (2004) Who Are We? The Challenges to America's 
National Identity (New York; Simon and Schuster) 
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in the West reacted after the events of 9/11 by attempting to 
understand the nature of Islam. They read the Quran. Tony Blair, the 
British Prime Minister talked of 'the children of Abraham' as a banner 
uniting Jews, Christians and Muslims. There has been a cascade of 
books on Islam. Yet I think there has been a basic misunderstanding. 
The dual purpose that religion serves first as a private system of 
beliefs shared with co-religionists and as a public identifier in 
nationalist discourse are being mixed up here. Religion is being used 
by many Fundamentalist groups not for its theological or moral 
content but as an ideology of nationalism, as a political banner. Let 
me try and separate the two and draw upon the historical 
background I have already referred to above. 

Muslims or Islamists? 

In facing the challenge of modernity, Muslims like all other peoples 
of the periphery used the dual strategy of revivalism and reform. 
Through much of the 20th century, one could say that reform was 
winning especially in the Arab world. Secular formations such as the 
Ba'ath Party emerged and Socialism had a lot of appeal but over 
the post 1945 years, while many Arab nation states were established, 
there was no realization of Arab unity. What is more as one side of 
the Cold War began losing out in economic prosperity to the other, 
Arab Socialism also suffered its crisis. Not only did Nasser's dream of 
a United Arab Republic not take fruit but in 1967, Israel decisively 
defeated Arab armies from Egypt and elsewhere. As Albert Hourani 
has said 'The defeat of 1967 was widely regarded as being not only 
a military setback, but a kind of moral judgement.' (p. 442). The turn 
to Islam was the answer for many. 

In the wake of this came the conjuncture of the early 1970's-the 
collapse of Bretton Woods and, following the 1973 Arab-lsraeli war, 
the quadrupling of Oil prices, and this transformed the possibilities of 
the modernist option in the old centers of Islam. The oil rich countries 
especially Saudi Arabia supported the revivalist path now the extra 
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money obtained from the West Modernist movements such as what 
Maulana Azad would have backed have been marginalized. 

Yet the Saudi regime fell foul of the orthodoxy it had promoted 
because of the Cold War. There was a mutual dependency between 
the USA and the Saudi regime ever since the end of the Second 
World War. The USA was happy to leave the Saudi regime to its own 
beliefs and devices, while providing a military cover. But as the Cold 
War receded, its dependence on the USA was seen as hostile by 
many. The removal of the Shah of Iran by the Ayatollah Khomeini 
was a signal lesson to dissidents within the Saudi regime itself such 
as Osama Bin Laden. The identification of America with Israel and 
the festering dispute in Palestine sharpened this hostility. For a while 
the desire of America to recruit guerillas to fight the Russians in 
Afghanistan confused the loyalties of dissident Muslims as did the 
ten year war between Iraq and Iran in which Iraq was backed by 
the Americans and their allies. Once the USSR collapsed, there was 
not even an alternative power to help the Palestinian struggle if it 
was to take a military path. But the mujahideen were armed in 
Afghanistan and free now to roam farther afield. 

Arab unity was once promoted by intellectuals like Michel 'Aflaq 
who was Christian. The PLO is a secular democratic movement. But 
in the 1990s, Arab nationalism took on a religious colour. There was 
also a frustration about the possibility of waging yet another war 
over Palestine. So the dissidents had to think of alternatives and 
here they had new possibilities. Globalisation with its ease of 
movement and communications could be leveraged by the 
dissidents to mount a guerilla campaign. Guerilla warfare was 
classically reliant on the rural hinterland where the guerillero could 
hide and come out to strike at the powerful enemy. Now the polyglot 
multiethnic metropolitan West provided an urban hinterland where 
guerilla warfare could be carried out with a global rather than a 
local reach. 
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At the heart of this insurgency is an acute feeling of helplessness. 
The development of capitalism in the sixty years since the War has 
been spectacular. After the West, growth has spread to Asia and to 
a lesser extent to Latin America. But Africa and Arabia have been 
left out. For Africa one can think of several causes. But the 
underdevelopment of resource rich Middle East is a self inflicted 
wound. The fragmentation of the Ottoman Empire and the multiple 
quarreling nations it has spawned have not helped. Lacking a secular 
progressive economic idea to unite them (as was indeed attempted 
by Nasser), the peoples of the old Ottoman empire have taken to 
religion as an identifier for their unity. It is also a revivalist Islam which 
has come to the fore among the peoples of the Middle East. It is not 
that Islam hinders development. Malaysia is a ready refutation of 
that argument. It is just that Arab nationalism has lost every other 
basis for identity building. 

Fundamentalisms or Modernity? 

The present conjuncture is therefore a volatile one. A diaspora 
often defines itself by the identity of the nation left behind and 
carries the burden of dual national loyalty. But far away from home, 
many diasporas have used religion both as an identifier vis-a-vis the 
host nation which grasps ethnicity easier in cultural terms and also 
as an instrument for cohesion. This is true of the Hindu members of 
the Indian diaspora who have made their Diwali celebrations a 
colourful passport to the sympathies of the majority community and 
also built a platform for political action back home in India. Muslims 
from many nations have found that places of common worship in 
the metropolitan cities bring them together as Muslims rather than 
as Iraqis or Syrians or Chinese. Thus globalisation both creates anxieties 
about identity and provides the means of assuaging those anxieties. 

But is doing so, there is a reverse challenge to the very notion of 
modernity. The community that first encountered modernity - the 
Christian West - is itself feeling beleaguered and suddenly we have 
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Fundamentalist Christians rejecting Darwin's theory as merely a 
hypothesis against which the Creation story of the Bible has to be 
pitted. They believe and assert the literal truth of the Bible to the 
extent of demanding that the Old Testament boundaries of Israel be 
implemented today. Muslims have taken to a Fundamentalism has 
had to invent a semitized version of the old sanatan dharma with a 
single book, a single god. 

Far from being hostile to globalisation, these manifestations are 
its products. Thus, Fundamentalists of all religions are happy with 
modern technologies though not with modern science. They are 
happy to claim rights everywhere but not to grant them to those 
who they think do not belong to their community. Each 
Fundamentalism is a political and not a religious movement based 
on an agenda of creating an exclusive realm where they can control 
the citizenship. But in their mobility, their technical savvy and their 
ability to manipulate the idioms of modernity to subvert its spirit, 
these Fundamentalisms are headed for a mutual clash. Living in a 
modern society, they run against the universalist ideas of modernity 
about individual rights especially women's rights to which every 
Fundamentalism is hostile. To be able to live away from their 'native 
land', they have to accommodate to the minimal of modernist ideas 
which made their new home land what it is over the last two 
centuries. This is also true of Fundamentalists such as the American 
Christian groups who are at home in their native land but hostile to 
modernity. In this clash of all Fundamentalisms with modernity as 
well as of Fundamentalisms with each other, something has got to 
give. What will it be? 

Conclusion 

It is fashionable nowadays to claim that there is no single 
modernity but various different paths to modernity. This is superficially 
so. There are seemingly many paths to capitalist modernization which 
is one vital aspect of modernity. Yet it is also necessary to be 
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reductionist on this. Capitalism is about profits and accumulation, 
about savings and productivity, about competition and trade, all 
carried out within a structure of property rights and the rule of law. 
Different countries achieve their own capitalism in various ways but 
at the bottom it is still profits and accumulation, within a legal 
framework that count. Asia is showing Europe that capitalism is not 
just a Western monopoly. Similarly, there are many cultures and their 
values may vary. But there is but a single set of human rights and the 
set is based on ideas of preserving and developing human dignity 
and human potential. Sooner or later every capitalist country as it 
develops adopts this Enlightenment package. Their development 
makes them multi ethnic and multi cultural community since 
globalisation encourages movement. All communities lose their old 
cohesion and exclusivity and become mixed and cosmopolitan. 

Whatever a community may be, ultimately it comprises of 
autonomous individuals each of whom is his or her own moral agent. 
No community has a right to deny this to any of its members. Thus, 
torture or rape are violations of these rights, even if they have been 
allowed in the past as privileges of patriarchy. Forced marriages or 
excessive physical hardship at work or in the home are violations of 
human rights. Terrorism which results in extra judicial killings is a 
violation of these rights even if it is claimed to be in defence of rights 
of other oppressed people. 

It is not a defence of practices which violate rights to say that 
one's religion or culture allows them. One could get into disputes 
about whether the religion actually does allow it or it is only on some 
revivalist interpretation that is so. But to go down that route is to 
accept the terms of the Fundamentalists. The answer is that no 
religion should allow it and if it does it must be circumscribed by the 
Rule of Law; the Law which informs daily living in modern communities 
to which many eagerly flock and others aspire to join or emulate. 

The Law is public morality. Religion is or ought to be private 
morality. There can be many religions and cultures living together 
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but there can be only one Law. This is because we may belong to 
different cultures but in this globalised world of ours what unites us 
as members of the community in which we live together is our 
common humanity. The separation of the private sphere where an 
individual's beliefs are her or his own concern and the Public sphere 
of equality before the Law and mutual tolerance is the core of 
modernity. Maulana Azad scrupulously maintained this separation in 
his life. It may not be a bad idea for the rest of us to emulate his 
example. 
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